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VETERINARY WorK IN THE PUNJAB. 


Reports of civil veterinary work in India are 
always interesting, and the one sent us by Mr. V. 
de VY. H. Woodley, the officiating Chief Superin- 
tendent of the C.V.D. in the Punjab, is no excep- 
tion to therule. This Annual Report of the Civil 
Veterinary administration in the Punjab for the 
year 1909-10, includes two important branches of 
civil veterinary work, viz., that of the C.V.D. itself 
in the Punjab, and that of the Punjab Veterinary 
College. The two subjects are dealt with in separate 
reports, written respectively by Mr. Woodley and 
Major A. Smith, I.C.V.D., the Principal of the 
Punjab College ; and these are prefaced by a shorter 
summarised review from Mr, Renouf, Director of 
Agriculture, Punjab, who, it is gratifying to note, 
speaks in highly appreciative terms of the work 
done both by the C.V.D. and at the Punjab College. 

Both reports tell the usual tale of Indian veteri- 
nary activity—good work done in the face of great 
difficulties, and resulting in steady progress. One 

at difficulty in connection with the Punjab 

llege is overcrowding. The Principal, the ex- 
aminers, and the Director of Agriculture are all 
agreed that ‘the number of students in each class 
is too large to permit of satisfactory teaching,” and 
the matter has now been brought to the notice of 
the Government of India by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. The fact is that the demand for native 
veterinary graduates is now increasing so rapidly 
that a second vernacular college is really required 
to meet it; and there seems some hope of obtaining 
this. On the other hand, the one existing College 
is far from being equipped as it should be. Want 
of accommodation prevents efficient instruction in 
the very important subject of practical microscopy ; 
and throughout the year lack of funds has rendered 
it impossible to proceed with some much needed 
new buildings which have already been sanctioned. 
Considering all these difficulties—inadequate accom- 
modation, scanty funds, overplus of students, and 
shortage of teachers—it is really surprising that the 
examination results are so good. Good they certainly 
are; and Major Smith points to them with justifi- 
able satisfaction as proving “ that all have given of 
their best.” We agree. 

Mr. Woodley has no less gratifying a tale to tell 
of the work of the Punjab C.V.D., which, during 
the whole of the period under report, was directed 
by Major Walker as Chief Superintendent. In 
every direction the Department is extending its 
activity, and its work is becoming more appreciated 
by native owners. One striking proof of this lies 
in the statistics of veterinary hospitals. In the 
year under report, there were 94 of these hospitals 
in the Province, and the number of cases treated 


totalled 199,066. The year before there were 86 
hospitals, and the number of cases treated only 
reached 144,882. Each of these hospitals is in 
charge of a native graduate, and seems usually to 
represent a good sized practice, for we read that 
“the average daily attendance at each hospital 
works out at 12°95, and the average daily admit- 
tance of fresh cases at 58.” Unfortunately many 
hospitals have to be closed whenever the graduate 
in charge is called away to attend outbreaks of 
disease—a most awkward difficulty, which would be 
best met by providing two graduates for each 
hospital. Despite this, however, the hospitals are 
doing invaluable work, and the report contains one 
fact proving that their value is recognised by edu- 
cated Indians. New hospitals are to be built dur- 
ing the present year, and one—at Bhawani—will be 
built by the generosity of Lala Tara Chand, Rais of 
Bhawani, who has given 7,000 rupees for the 
purpose. 

Much work has been done in connection with 
breeding and agriculture; and we note that there is 
an idea of introducing llamas into the country as 
baggage animals on the Central Asian trade routes, 
which, should it be effected, will provide Indian 
veterinarians with a new animal for study. But 
perhaps the portions of the report dealing with 
animal disease will be the most interesting to prac- 
titioners. 

Many diseases show an increase over previous years 
in the returns, but it is probable that a great deal of 
this arises from the fact that more of the existing disease 
is reported. Many more cases of surra were found dur- 
ing the year under report than the previous one, and it 
is disappointing to hear that Holmes’ arsenical treatment, 
the utility of which is admitted, is not yet sufficiently 
simple to be of very general applicability. Rinderpest, 
too, shows a great increase, pes ¢ this is ascribed to the 
deplorable breakdown of the serum supply for all India, 
which we mentioned not long ago in connection with 
the United Provinces C.V.D. report. Foot-and-mouth 
disease also showed a great increase—partially, at least, 
only an apparent one due to better reporting—and we 
are told that “The keenness of the people to get their 
animals treated by modern methods in this disease is 
most encouraging.” Indeed, taking veterinary work in 
the Punjab as a whole, it seems that the C.V.D. have 
now distinctly less popular distrust to contend against 
there than in some other parts of India. 

Mr. Woodley closes his report by saying “The work 
of the organisation of the department has been a difti- 
cult task, but it is believed that it is now on a sound 
basis, and only consolidation and expansion are required 
to render it a powerful factor in the welfare of the agri- 
cultural community.” We think it is a powerful factor 
in this connection already, and it appears from Mr. 
Rentoul’s short review, and a shorter letter from the 
Secretary to the Punjab Government that commences the 
volume, that the same view is held in very high official 
quarters. 
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AORTIC ANEURYSM IN A HORSE. 


The horse from which was taken the heart and 
aorta represented in the photographs was a five- 
ere es light vanner. It was purchased in January 
ast, and nothing was noticed amiss except the too- 
usual catarrhal affection. From this he did not 
recover for nearly two months, and was then sent 
to work. He did two easy days work and was 
brought to the stable with the remark by the driver 
that he “seemed weak and not fit for work.” 

In the morning the horse was found ill, and the 
foreman was called. The horse seemed distressed 
in his breathing—the inspiration being laboured 
and accompanied by a slight roaring noise. A 
veterinary surgeon was sent for to put a tube in 
the trachea, but the horse died before his arrival. 

A post-mortem examination disclosed an im- 
mensely enlarged heart and great distension of the 
aorta. It seemed such a unique condition that I 
sent the specimen to the Royal Veterinary College, 
and received the following description from Mr. 
Leslie Sheather. 

Two things seem to me worthy of notice. That 
a horse with such lesions should do two days work ; 
and that without any exertion roaring should have 
arisen as the only prominent symptom of aortic 
distension. 

I append Mr. Sheather’s description of the parts. 


WILLIAM 


“The posterior aorta for a distance of 11 inches 
from the main aorta was greatly dilated, the maxi- 
mum circumference measuring eight inches, the 


normal piece measuring three inches only. The 
dilatation was associated with marked thickening of 
the wall and pronounced alteration of the inner 
surface, the smooth interior being replaced by a 
wrinkled fibrous-looking tissue, closely resembling 
cicatricial tissue. At several places there were 
large yellow clots of fibrin firmly adherent to the 
vessel wall. 

The anterior aorta measured about six inches in 
circumference and was practically occluded by 
clots, partly yellow and partly red. The interior 
showed the same appearance as that seen in the 
posterior aorta. The wall of the left ventricle was 
three inches in thickness. 

No disease of the valves could be discovered, and 
the pulmonary artery and veins appeared to be 
quite normal. 

On Fig. I the signs + - are used to show the 
situation of the incision made in laying open the 
Se the incision being carried right through 
the inter-ventricular septum so as to expose the 
interior of the left ventricle and the common aorta.” 


A. LESLIE SHEATHER. 
Camden Town. 


TUBERCULAR MENINGITIS IN A HEIFER. 


By ArnswortH WILSON, F.R.C.V.S., 
Witham, Essex. 


History.—Shorthorn, gave negative reaction to a 
subcutaneous injection of tuberculin shortly before 
calving in July, 1910. 

Nov. 18th.—Doubtful reaction to general test as 
follows: At injection, 101-2° F.; 12th hour, 101°6°; 
15th hour, 102°5°; 18th hour, 103°5°; 20th hour, 
103°5°. 

Nov. 2lst.—Positive reaction to local ophthalmic 
test. 

Dec. 29th. Combined test applied. Ophthalmic 
method positive. 

Jan. 5th, 1911, (7th day).—-Subcutaneous method 
negative ; secondary conjunctival reaction negative. 

Jan. 20th.—Gradual loss of condition, unthrifti- 
ness, no cough, physical examination of chest 
indefinite ; tubercle bacilli in swabs from pharynx. 

Symptoms. March 20th.—Appetite poor, head 
held at awkward angles, high, low, or on one side; 
boring in corner of stall, periods of excitement, dur- 
ing one of which she got cast in the manger. 

March 21st.—Removed to loose-box, pupils widely 
dilated and immobile, blindness, vessels of the 
retina, together with the conjunctival vessels, 
markedly injected; frequent rotatory movements 
round the box, mostly from left to right; high step- 
ping with fore feet, difficulty in rising; nose pro- 
truded and neck held stiffly in turning. 

March 21st to April 9th.—As before; heifer like 
a sturdied sheep; emaciation, staggering gait, 
occasional perspiration and twitching of muscles of 
face, etc. ; pupils contracted later. 

April 11th.—Fell down in a fit, on side unable to 
rise, salivation, convulsive movements of the limbs, 
head thrown back (opisthotonos). 

April 12th.—Killed by bleeding. 

Autopsy.— Extensive tuberculous lesions in lungs, 
thoracic glands, pleura (recent) pericardium, diaph- 
ragm (old standing), peritoneum, liver (capsule and 
glands), spleen (capsule), mesenteric, sublumbar, 
and inguinal glands. 

Pericardium and epicardium infiltrated with 
caseous nodules, tuberculous mass, two inches thick 
and adherent to wall of heart, latter not involved. 

No macroscopic lesions present in urino-genital 
tract. 

The brain, removed practically intact, revealed 
the presence of miliary tubercles scattered over a 
considerable area of the pia mater, especially on the 
corpus callosum between the right and left cerebral 
hemispheres, and on the cerebellum. The crura- 
cerebri were studded all over with greyish firm 
tubercles, varying in size from a millet seed to a 
hemp seed. The tubercles were most marked, how- 
ever, on the surface of the cerebellum; the latter, 
on section, showed intense congestion in the neigh- 
bourhood of the 4th ventricle. 

A large ante-mortem clot, 2}in. by lin., showed 
at the base of the brain over the medulla and pons, 
unassociated with fracture. No fluid was present 
in the cranial cavity or in the meninges. 
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Some of the tubercles rubbed betwen slides and 
stained according to Ziehl-Neelson’s method show- 
ed typical tubercle bacilli, three or four of which, 
on an average, were present in each field of the 
microscope. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN THE DOG. 
By E. Watuis Hoarg, F.R.c.v.s. 


On March 13th an Irish terrier dog, 18 months 
old, was brought to the infirmary for treatment. 
The following history was elicited from the owner: 
The dog was never in good condition. Since last 
December he became gradually thinner. Two 
weeks ago he appeared sick for the first time and 
commenced to breathe hard, there was loss of appe- 
tite and rapid emaciation, but no cough. The owner 
ascribed these symptoms to what he termed “ dry 
distemper.” 

On examination the following symptoms were 

resent :—Emaciation fairly well marked, express- 
ion of countenance “triste,” respiration greatly 
accelerated and of the abdominal type, pulse thready 
in character. 

Physical Signs.—Percussion: Right side, com- 
plete dulness, of a ‘““ wooden” character. Left side, 
resonance impaired at certain patches. 

Auscultation.—Right side, complete absence of 
respiratory sounds. Left side, respiratory mur- 
murs dull, slight bronchial rales present. Heart, 
no increase in the area of cardiac dulness. Auscul- 
tation showed the cardiac sounds to be very weak 
and indistinct; cardiac impulse almost impercep- 
tible. No cough was present. Muzzle moist. 

Diagnosis.—Pleuritic effusion on the right side of 
thorax, probably tubercular. (A mere guess, based 
on the view expressed by some authors that nearly 
all cases of pleuritic effusion in the dog are tuber- 
cular). In view of the long period of pining, de- 
struction was advised. 

Autopsy.—Thorax : Right side distended to its 
utmost with straw-coloured fluid. The lung was 
shrunken and pressed up to spine; in fact, it looked 
at first sight as if the lung was absent Extensive 
nodules close to attachments of the diaphragm ; 
other nodules disseminated in the thoracic wall. 
Diffuse pleuritis. Left side, nodules in large 
amount, especially close to the diaphragm. Diaph- 
ragm covered with same. Pleuritis with extensive 
attachments ; noeffusion. Diaphragm covered with 
nodules. 

Abdominal Cavity.—A nodular tumour attached 
to mesentery of ileum. No other lesions found. 
Liver showed disseminated white spots. 

The lungs, heart, liver, portion of diaphragm, and 

rtion of intestine were forwarded to Professor 

ooldridge, Royal Veterinary College, London, 
who kindly examined them and reported as fol- 
lows :— 

“T examined smears from the enlarged caseating 
mesenteric gland, from the liver, and from the 
mediastinal glands, and in each case was able to 
demonstrate the bacillus tuberculosis. The bacilli, 


however, were not numerous in any of the prepara- 
tions.” 

Remarks.—Each case of canine tuberculosis that 
one meets with in practice, or reads records of, 
tends to substantiate the view that the disease is of 
far more common occurrence in the dog than is 
generally imagined. When one remembers the fact 
that the number of post-mortem examinations per- 
formed is very small in comparison to the number 
of dogs that succumb from various affections, it is 
easy to understand how the presence of the disease 
is often overlooked. 


PAROTITIS. 
Subject.—Pedigree Great Dane, born Dec. 9 
1908. 


History.—Brought with small swelling on neck 
and rather curiously diagnosed as goitre. Visited 
next day when a huge unilateral swelling of parotid 
gland was noticed, and the case was then plainly 
one of parotitis or mumps. Dog entirely off feed. 
Temp. 104-4/5ths, pulse 140, respirations 24. These 
symptoms only slightly varied till the animal died. 


Treatment,—Hot fomentations and application 
of mild liniment. Bottle-fed on Valentine’s meat 
juice, brandy and milk every few hours. Hypoder- 
mic injection of Pilocarpin nit. 1/3rd gr. producing 
a copious flow of ropy saliva. The sixth day evacu- 
ated swelling, which was now bilateral, and got 
more than a pint of thin sanguineous stinking dis- 
charge. The patient gradually sank and died the 
same night. 

Post-mortem.—Pericardium found adherent to 
pleura and diaphragm in several places. The dog 
had been under my care for minor ailments since 
puppyhood, and had always been considered a 
healthy animal. 

This is the third case I have had of mumps 
during the last month, the other two cases making 
an uninterrupted recovery in about a week. 
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I am writing up this case in the hope of get- 
ting information of similar cases, as I can find little 
literature on the subject, and what I have found 
treats the disease as a very trivial one. 
James M. RicHarDson. 
Deal. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON EQUINE COLIC. 


Speiser, of Niirnberg, has seen six fatal cases of 
verminous embolism of the colic arteries caused by 
Strongylus armatus, within a year, out of atotal 
number of 65 colic cases treated by him within that 
period. In one case death occurred after three days ; 
while the other five extended over periods of from 
16 to 23 days. 

In three cases the symptoms were very charac- 
teristeristic, so that the diagnosis of embolism could 
be made during life, and therapeutic treatment 
dizected towards it. The symptoms in these three 
cases agreed, and were as follows; Persistent and 
almost complete loss of appetite; pulse frequence 
only moderately elevated or not at all; intestinal 
sounds sometimes suppressed, sometimes loud and 
audible at a distance; defwcation somewhat re- 
tarded, without absolute constipation; dung balls 
smaller than normal, with glistening surfaces, and 
often malodourous. 

In these patients, the pulse-frequence only rose 
rapidly after rupture of the intestine had super- 
vened; and symptoms of severe colic appeared 
simultaneously. 

Of the six cases, colicy pains were totally absent 
in one. In two others, during three weeks of treat- 
ment, slight colicky pains were only noticed twice. 
In another case, slight colic appeared almost every 
day ; and in another, almost every time that food 
was taken—even very easily digestible food—severe 
colicky pains followed. . 

Rectal exploration was very often undertaken in 
all the cases, but led to no result. In one case, 
however, slight pain was evinced when pressure 
was exercised per rectum upon the right upper layer 
of the colon: and it was found post-mortem that 
the colon at this place was chronically inflamed 
and thickened, and adherent to its surroundings. 
Externally, a circumscribed outbreak of sweat was 
observed near this region for some days during life. 

Five of the six horses died from rupture of the 
intestine, and this despite the fact that eserin, 
arecolin, or other drastic drugs were not used in 
the treatment. The treatment that was adopted 
consisted in the most strict dietetic measures—par- 
tially in absolute “‘ starvation-teeatment,” and par- 
tially in the administration of very easily digestible 
food. 

A gastric tonic was also given to stimulate the 
appetite, with—as no real constipation existed—the 
administration of such easy laxatives as Ol. ricini 
and calomel.—(Miinchener Tier. Woch.) — 


PREPUTIAL DISCHARGE IN Dogs. 


Friedberger succeeded in cultivating, from the 
purulent discharge from the prepuce of dogs affected 
ted with t®is common condition, a small non-motile 
Gram negative bacillus which resembled the influenza 
bacillus in only growing in the presence of hwemo- 
globin. He named this organism “ Bacilus hemo- 
globinophilus canis. 

Krage has now undertaken a study of the con- 
dition, and has given an account of his results. He 
commences this by a somewhat minute description 
of the never very acute macroscopic and micros- 
copic lesions within the prepuce of affected dogs. 
These were confined to the preputial mucous mem- 
brane, the membrana penis, and the glans penis ; 
the urethral mucous membrane never showed any 
lesions, even to the microscope. 

Krage’s bacteriological results are rather interest- 
ing. Altogether he succeeded in cultivating six 
species of bacteria from the preputial discharge, viz., 
Staphylococcus pyogenes albus, Staphylococcus pyo- 
genes aureus, the previously mentioned bacillus first 
discovered by Friedberger, Streptococcus pyogenes, 
Bac. coli commune, and Bact. coli immobile. After 
some special study of Friedberger’s bacillus, he 
agrees in assigning it to the influenza group. §*=% 

When it was present in the preputial discharge, 
it always existed in greater numbers than any other 
species found with it; but it was not the organism 
most frequently found in the discharge, as stapyhy- 
lococci were commoner. It is noteworthy, also, 
that in no case was one species of microbe found 
alone, two or more being always associated. Krage 
therefore inclines to the opinion that the common 
preputial discharge of dogs should be regarded, not 
as a specific condition, but as a mixed infection by 
different combinations of bacteria. 

Krage has also given special attention to the 
possibility of any relationship between preputial 
discharge of dogs and human gonorrhea. He has 
found no evidence of such relationship, and is of 
opinion that none exists. He never found Neisser’s 
gonoc rccus, the causal agent of human gonorrhea, 
in the dogs he examined. None of these dogs, 
again, showed any urethral discharge, and, as above 
stated, the urethral mucous membrane always ap- 
peared normal both macroscopically and histologic- 
ally.—( Berliner Tier. Woch.) 


HEREDITY.* 
By Tuomas H. DALeg, M.R.c.v.s., 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, Potchefstroom. 


During the last decade the study of genetics has 
assumed the status of a science, but while much light 
has lately been thrown on the mysterious laws of here- 
dity this light has also served to emphasise the incom- 
plete character of our knowledge of the subject. Until 
quite recently the methods of the average breeder have 
been alinost entirely empirical ; he has mated together 
those that seemed te him to combine those points which 
he most desired, the result being an interesting gamble 


*From the Agricultural Journal of the Union of South 
Africa. 
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which added zest to the enterprise but not always grist 
to the mill. Finality, however, is still afar; the new 
science is still in its swaddling clothes, but giving 
promise of the future as the healthy child foreshadows 
the virile man. It will be impossible in an article of 
this description to do more than indicate what has been 
done, but if no other result is achieved than to awaken 
an interest in a subject which is of vital interest to every 
stock-breeder in South Africa, good shall come of it. 
During many conversations with breeders and farmers 
in the Transvaal the writer has been struck with the 
confusion of terms which exists. Atavism, Telegony, 
Mendelism, convey little to the average owner of stock, 
and here it may be pointed out how very regrettable it 
appears that it has been found necessary to coin and 
introduce such ugly and unwieldy terms, as for instance, 
“ heterozygote,” “allelomorph,” and the like, and in this 
paper an endeavour will be made to avoid as much as 
possible the use of terms of this description. The dis- 
ciples of Mendel appear to be the greatest sinners in 
this connection ; the older “ seekers after light ” appear 
to have got on very well without this coinage. fore 
proceeding further it may be profitable to discuss some 
of the older theories, many of which have been aban- 
doned by scientists as untenable, but which are still 
firmly believed in by a large majority of breeders and 
fanciers. The oldest perhaps of these is 


MATERNAL IMPRESSION. 


The belief in the theory of maternal impression has 
been universal from the earliest times, as is evidenced 
from the obvious allusion to it in the Book of Genesis, 
where the patriarch stock-farm>r Jacob “took him rods 
of green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut tree, and 
pilled white strakes in them, and made the white appear 
which was in the rods. And he set the rods which | ° 
had pilled betore the flocks in the gutters in the water- 
ing troughs when the flock came to drink, that they 
should conceive when they came to drink. And the 
flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth cattle 
ringstraked, speckled, and spotted.” And if it appears 
to be certain that this belief extended into the ages ante- 
cedent, more certain it is that it has extended to the 
present day. The belief has extended to all classes, and 
1s applied uot only to the domesticated animals but to 
the human race itself ; this is of course as it should be, 
for both being animals, any law which applies to the one 
should apply to the other. It is quite a common thing 
to find a shock, fright, or vivid mental impression held 
to be accountable for birthmarks, malformations, mon- 
strosities, peculiarities of colour, hairiness, and in fact 
for any and every physical abnormality. Many breeders, 
especially in Scotland and the north of England, firmly 
believe in it, and all manner of tricks are resorted to, to 
attain some desired end. For instance, a cow has pre- 
viously thrown calves of an “off” colour ; it is desired 
that she should have a red calf. The animal is blind- 
folded and mated : after the bull has been taken out of 
sight she is uncovered, and the first object her eyes fall 
upon is a red heifer, which had previously been brought 
there for the purpose. Many breelers assert that they 
secure the desired result ; in many cases they are men 
whose word cannot be doubted. It may of course be only 
coincidence. It may be that many failures along the same 
lines have been forgotten, or that a different bull had 
been used that was prepotent for red, or, again, it may 
have been merely coincident variation meaning nothing, 


for it is a matter of every-day observation that amongst | bred 


the offspring of the same father and mother, come many 
variations, especially in regard to colour ; even in the 
same litter we can see this. But unquestionably are 
there well-recorded cases which cause the unbeliever to 
pull upand think. The writer knows of a case where a 
pregnant mother, accidentally stepping on toa piece of 

metal, wounded her left foot severely ; on the 


birth of the child a vividly coloured birthmark was 
found in exactly the same situation as the wound. It is 
difficult to ascribe this to coincidence or any of the 
possible explanations enumerated. At the same time 
the modus operand: is difficult to understand. As 
Thomson says: “Sometimes, indeed, the maternal im- 
pression theory is demonstrably untenable when the 
impression occurs late in pregnancy, for most of the 
great events in development .occur very early. We 

ave also to remember the multitude of cases in which 
in spite of very startling maternal experiences the off- 
spring is quite normal. In comparison with this multi- 
tude of cases where nothing happens the number of really 
puzzling cases is really very small, and may be dismissed 
as coincidences. At the same time it is always unwise 
to speak of impossibilities in regard to matters which 
are inadequately known and imperfectly understood.” 
There can be no doubt that the majority of the state- 
ments made and cases recorded will not bear the light 
of investigation. Many are too wild and fantastic to 
receive credence ; others again, as already indicated, re- 
quire a lot of explaining away, and it will at the present 
time, perhaps, be best to say that we do not know: for 
it is folly to say that it is impossible, although it has 
not been proved. 


TELEGONY. 


Telegony or “infection” is commonly referred to as 
“throwing back to a previous sire,” and may be defined 
as the supposed influence of a previous sire, that is to 
say, where an offspring resembles a sire which, though 
not its father, had been previously mated with its dam. 
The belief in this doctrine is almost as common as is 
that in maternal or mental impressions. It is quite a 
common belief among dog fanciers and others that if a 
fox terrier has pups to a dog of another breed and is 
then mated to a fox terrier that the offspring, instead of 
coming pure, will show evidence of the previous mating, 
the inference being that the bitch is spoiled for the 
further breeding of pure stock. Poultry fanciers again 
often assert, and many believe, that if, for instance, a 
white leghorn cock is mated to hens of another breed, 
not only are the hens spoiled for breeding pure stock, 
but that the white leghorn male if mated to white leg- 
horn hens will taint the progeny: in other words that 
the resultant chicks will show evidence of the time 
when the sire was lord of another harem. In neither 
instance, however, do the facts confirm the popular 
belief. The writer has had many opportunities of making 
experiments with dogs, — rabbits, guinea pigs, 
rats, and mice, and though many experiments have tom 
made, covering a period of over twenty years, not a 
single instance could be noted which could even be 
twisted into evidence favourable to the infection theory. 
Another common belief is that if a mare has produced a 
mule and be afterwards mated with a horse, the progeny 
will give evidence of the fact by possessing characters 
of an assinine nature, either abnormally long ears, 
“donkey ” hoofs, or the existence of leg, shoulder, or 
dorsal stripes, or a combination of some or all of these : 
but these beliefs are again opposed to the experience of 
observant breeders of mules on a large scale. 

Cossar Ewart, quoting information received from the 
Baron de Parana, of Brazil, says :—‘“ I have many rela- 
tives and friends who have large establishments for the 
breeding of mules where they obtain from 400 to 1,000 
mules in the year; in all these establishments a pure- 
foal has never been produced resembling an ass or 
a mule,” and this is also the experience of other la 
mule breeders in other parts of the world. At the 
recent sale of pure-bred stock held at the Government 
Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom, a prominent farmer 
remarked that it was a pity that, in the majority of 
cases, the bulls would be run with half-bred and mon- 


grel stock and thus ruin them for getting pure-bred 
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calves afterwards. This is again a fallacy and is opposed 
to the experience of all careful breeders and_ stock- 
masters, and in instances which appear to indicate that 
this elusive influence has been at work the explanation 
will probably be found in the fact that some other bull 
was responsible for the calf. In 1905, or thereabout, 
Professor Cossar Ewart, of Edinburgh, decided to make 
a number or series of experiments likely to give tele. 
gony the best possible chance of declaring itself, and to 
this end he obtained a male zebra which was mated to 
a number of mares of different breed and type, about 
twenty hybrids resulting (some half-dozen of these are 
illustrated in an article by the writer on “The Utility 
of Zebra Hybrids,” which a red in No. 8, Vol. 2, of 
The Transvaal Journal). e following season the 
mares were mated with stallions of their own species, 
the progeny in no instance showing any indication that 
the dam had previously been mated with a zebra. Many 
eminent biologists of repute have, however, declared in 
favour of the theory of telegony, including such well- 
known names as Darwin, Spencer, and Romanes, 
although it is true that Darwin some time before his 
death had changed or modified his opinion, having come 
to the conclusion that it very rarely occurred. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the one and only way to prove or 
disprove a theory, such as the one under consideration, 
is by direct and careful experiment, conducted on scien- 
tific lines. The average sample of evidence usually 
proffered is invariably unsatisfactory and often un- 
reliable. As an illustration there is the classic instance 
of Lord Morton’s mare, which produced a hybrid to a 
quagga, which plainly showed very decided indications 
of its mixed origin. Having passed out of Lord Mor- 
ton’s hands, the dam was mated with a black Arab 
horse and produced a filly, and in a letter written by 
Lord Morton and addressed to the President of the 
Le Society, describing her mane, Lord Morton says : 
“ That of the filly is short, stiff, and stands upright, and 
Sir Gore Ousley’s groom alleged that it never was other- 
wise.” However, in a painting of the filly by Agasse 
(in the London College of Surgeons Museum) it is repre- 
sented as hanging lank and close to the right side of the 
neck. From the evidence available, the painting appears 
to have been executed about a year after Lord Mortun’s 
communication, and it is hardly likely that a careful 
painter of repute would have failed to note an upright 
uagga-like mane such as Lord Morton describes. 
here can be no doubt that at the time of Lord Mor- 
ton’s visit the filly had a mane as described in his com- 
munication, but there was ample time for it to have 
grown, so that the evidence is too unreliable to be 
accepted and therefore cannot be taken as a proof of 
telegony ; in fact there is very little evidence of a 
reliable nature in support of telegony, but much solid 
experimental work has been done which discredits the 
theory, and in discussing the Cossar Ewart experiments, 
Professor Thomson says: “The experiments proved 
this, at ann, Set telegony does not generally occur, 
even when what were considered to be favourable condi- 
tions were secured ; indeed, anything suggestive of tele- 
ny occurred only ina very small percen of cases. 
oreover, where peculiar phenomena of inheritance 
were observed, they seemed to be readily explicable on 
the reversion hypothesis.” 


SATURATION. 


The saturation hypothesis, although of more recent 
date than those already discussed, also has its army of 
adherents, and although they fight as an army should 
it is difficult to see for what they contend, and almost 
impossible to differentiate between their cause, telegony, 
and reversion. As far as one can see they appear to 
contend that as a result of conception the body of the 
mother takes on certain characteristics of the male 
parent; that through the fcetus the mother becomes 


“saturated” with the blood and “nature” of the 
male parent, and that this change is systemic ; that 
the whole body of the dam becomes saturated as op- 
posed to what they assert takes place in telegony, viz., 
that the ovaries or immature germ cells only are invol- 
ved. Some even contend that not only do systemic 
changes take place, which influence the future off- 
spring, but that changes take place in the mother her- 
self ; not only that each succeeding offspring appears as 
a better copy of its male parent and that the system and 
constitution of the mother is changed, but that her ap- 
pearance as the years go by spusennastes more and more 
to that of the male unit. That in the human race there 
are many married couples which grow more alike unto 
each other appears to be certain ; that this approxima- 
tion is due to saturation is open to question, and 
requires proof which as yet has still to be produced ; in 
fact, instances can be found of couples which markedly 
resemble each other and which are childless. Is it not 
possible that this change is environmental? Is is not 

ssible that two persons happily mated, living the same 
life, eating the same food, exercising the same tastes, en- 
grossed in the same hobby, thinking in unison, and with 
everything in common, is it not possible that instead of 
two entities they become in very truth halves of one 
whole. It is a matter of daily observation, that persons 
of the same type and appearance invariably have the 
same tastes and mode of life ; may the converse not be 
possible? At any rate this is a ible explanation, 
with no more proof certainly than the saturation theory, 
but certainly with no less. As an offshoot of the theory 
under consideration, it is asserted by some that if a 
mare is mated with a jackass she becomes so saturated 
with the blood of the ass or, as it is often termed, its 
“nature” that not only is the progeny sterile, but that 
the mare if subsequently mated to a horse will also 
prove to be sterile. There is of course no warrant for 
this assertion. Not only the experience of breeders, but 
the results obtained during Cossar Ewart’s experiments 
proved that mating with another species did not impair 
the subsequent fertility of the dam, and that there was 
no indication of the previous mating ; in other words, 
that the dam was in no way impaired for breeding pure- 


bred stock. 
(To be continued). 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


A general meeting was held at 10 Red Lion ——, 
London, W.C., on Thursday, April 6th. Mr. W. §. 
Mulvey, F.R.c.v.s., President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing Fellows — the attendance book : Messrs. A. L. 
Butters, J. Willett, R.J. Foreman, Prof. Geo. H. 
Wooldridge, A. Rogerson, W. L. Harrison, Prof. J. 
Macqueen, W. R. Davis, Wm. Hunting, Prof. H. A. 
Wordruff, P. C. Woolston, J. B. Hare, G. Upton, F. H. 
Sanderson, F. O. Parsons, F. W. Willett, and Hugh A. 
MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors: G. A. Banham, J. S. Lloyd, Prof. J. 
Douglas Stewart, and Prof. Dewar. 

The minutes having been published in the veterinary 
journals were, on the proposition of Mr. Butters, 
seconded by Mr. Willett, taken as read. 


ELECTION. 


Mr. W. D. HaLFHEAD. M.B.C.V.8., was i- 
mously elected a Fellow. 


Report oF CounciL ve REVISED RULES oF Proposep 
AMALGAMATION OF VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 

The PresipENT announced that the Council, after 
considerable discussion, decided to recommend that the 
rules be not adopted, but that Fellows be invited to dis- 
cuss the matter. 
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After some preliminary discussion as to procedure, 

Mr. HuNTING proposed that the new rules from the 
Committee of the N.V.A. be adopted. 

Mr. ForREMAN, as one of the objecting Council, said 
his objection was that he could not see what benefit 
would be derived by the Society from the affiliation fee 
of 1/-- Members subscribed 7/6 or 10/6, as the case 
might be, and then the Society, for some reason, had to 
pay a shilling. Apart from that, he was satisfied that 
the rules should be passed. The Society would pay 
about £5 or £6 per annum for nothing. If it could be 
shown to him that benefit would accrue from paying the 
shilling per member, he would be willing to change his 
vote. 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE considered that Mr. Foreman’s 
view was not quite the right one ; the lump sum should 
not be regarded, so much as the numerical strength of 
this particular Society. If the Society were a poor, 
young, and struggling one, almost on the verze of bank- 
ruptecy, there would be some reason for the objection. 
The idea was a capitation grant of 1/- per member, and 
that amount could not be looked upon as a bank-break- 
ing contribution. Moreover, each one who became a 
member of the National Veterinary Association would 
be saving 2/6. It would not be a case of spending 
money for nothing. 

Mr. HuntineG thought the matter could not be put 
clearer than had just been done by Prof. Wooldridge. 
The 1/- would constitute a connecting link between the 
local Society and the main body—the National ; and the 
payment of a little money always emphasized a connec- 
tion. And, even so, societies and members would not be 
out of pocket by it. 

Mr. J. WILLETT said it was not expressly shown that 
any member now belonging to the National, and also to 
the local Society, should resign from the National, 
and re-enter National through his local Secretary at 7/6. 
In Council he proposed an amendment on the matter, 
which was seconded by Prof. Wooldridge, and he would 
like it read to the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT read the amendment as follows : “All 
members belonging to the National and local existin 
societies, on the scheme being definitely approved, shal 
be transferred through the local Secretary. 

Mr. HunrTING saw no objection to that, except that 
ese seemed no good purpose in tying onself up like 
that. 

The PRESIDENT read rule 16. 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE put forward a suggestion which 
would, in some way, simplify matters, and it did away 
with any necessity for resignation. 

It was a suggested interpretation of rule 16, not an 
amendment, but an addition, whereby a man could be 
automatically transferred, if he were a member -f a local 
Society. It saved him the trouble of starting afresh. If 
the name was included by the Loeal Secretary, he could 
ed transferred from the 10/6 to the 

6 list. 

Prof. WooprurrF considered that it would be a very 
regretable action on the part of the Central Society to 
pass the recommendation made by the Council. The 
question of the total contribution of £5 or £6 arose be- 
cause it was a strong Society. Was there not, however, 
sufficient benefit to be derived from amalgamation to 
justify the expenditure of 1/- fee? Lf it was of any value 
at all, was it not worth 1/-? As to the total of £5 for 
the Society, the Committee who drew up the rules had 
spent more than £5 on train fare to come to a meeting 
in London. This was the first time he had known the 
Central Council, having ample funds, act ungenerously 
or illiberally in regard to a question of a £5 note, when 
the idea was to help some of the weaker Societies. In 
reference to Mr. Willett’s suggestion, he did not think 
there could be any objection to making that rule more 
lucid than at present from the point of view of members 


joining. But he was surprised at Prof. Wooldridge, the 
treasurer of the enamoured of it, because 
every member joining at 10/6, his Society paying 1/- for 
him, would mean 3/- more to the advantage of the 
National, and if any member were slow enough to do 
that, he would say “let him.” He urged the meeting 
not to throw the matter over and spoil the efforts of 
men like Bradley and Gofton, who had put their heart 
into it, when the Society could afford the £5. He ho 
the meeting would pass the rules as they stood, subject 
to the amendments which were bound to ensue when 
the whole National discussed the rules together. 

Prof. MACQUEEN desired, as a member of the unfortu- 
nate Council who recommended that the Society should 
not adopt the rules, to state his objection to their 
adoption. His only objection was the annual contribu- 
tion of 1/- per head per member of each division. In the 
present condition of the veterinary profession in this 
country—and the Veterinary Medical Societies were 
bound to suffer in unison—there was no immediate 
prospect of the Central Society increasing-in prosperity 
it was far more likely to diminish. If the proposed 
rules were adopted it would mean saddling the Society 
with an annual payment of between £5 and £6. For 
what purpose? He had tried to ascertain what the 
Society was going to gain by that annnal contribution. 
Mr. Hunting had rt 0 been able to point to a linking 
together of the Associations. There might be something 
in that linking-up, but he would like to see something 
tangible accruing frum such linking-up and the conse- 
quent annual payment. LEyeryone should approach that 
question as a member of the Central, not as a member 
of the National, but as a member of the profession. Mr. 
Willett’s point seemed to be of but little consequence, 
for the reason that any member who did not care to con- 
tinue paying his 10/6 directly to the National might 
immediately resign and re-enter through his division at 
7/6. Moreover, he thought there was far less need for 
amalgamation now than formerly if there was any pros- 
Ee of the Amended Veterinary Surgeons’ Act becoming 
aw, for then the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
would be in a much better position to take upon itself 
the general management of the profession. He suggest- 
ed that every inducement should be tried to increase the 
number of members joining the National—by moral and 
intellectual pressure. 

The rule concerning visitors speaking on business 
matters was suspended, and 

Mr. BANHAM asked how many members it was ex- 
pected would be chargeable with the 1/-. (800). He 
thought something experimental should be tried with 
the first contributions. 

Prof. WootpRIpGE asked whether Prof. Macqueen 
admitted there would be advantages from amalgama- 
tion. 

Prof. MacquEEN replied that he was certain there 
would be advantages, but not justifying the 1/- per head. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE rejoined that, in the face of that 
admission the meeting could confidently go on and 
accept the rules, especially as the cust was going to be 
so comparatively small. The Irish Society had, by com- 
bining, got better recognition by the Local Government 
Board of Ireland, also from the Board of Agriculture in 
that country. If that could obtain in one portion of 
the Kingdom surely it could in another. 

The resolution proposed by Mr. Hunting that the 
rules be adopted as printed, was put and carried by 12 
against 3. 

Impromptu D1scussions. 


The PREsIDENT announced that the subject which had 
been drawn for discussion was “Tuberculosis in the 
Cat.” An alternative was “Enteritis,” and another 


alternative “The Treatment of Fractured Femur in the 
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Prof. WoopruFF said there were two subjects which 
were worth spending some time on. The first was frac- 
ture of the femur in the dog, and the other that form of 
gastro-enteritis termed Stuttgart dog disease. 

With regard to fracture of the femur, it would be well 
to hear the experience of some members as to the 
methods which had been found useful in treating that 
condition. The difficulties were known to be great. 
If the fracture were in the lower end of the femur, 
the ordinary means of immobilisation by 

ndaging could be fairly readily accomplished. But if 
the fracture were at the upper end of the femur, particu- 
larly if it were in the neck of the femur, not only was 
the diagnosis difficult, but the treatment was even 
more so. 

If it was a fracture throuzh the shaft, the diagnosis 
was not very difficult ; there were the ordinary definite 
signs of lameness, probably a history of accident, and 
one could elicit crepitus and extra mobility of the limb. 
In an uncomplicated case, examination per rectum re- 
vealed nothing wrong with the pelvis. What was the 
right treatment in such acase? He had had some ex- 
perience in treatment by ordinary bandages—an ordinary 
gum bandage, or starch, or something of the kind, ap- 

lied just on that one limb without passing it round the 
y, and without carrying it any higher than a little 
above the stifle. Unless that were combined with some- 
thing else, his experience was that it was an absolute 
failure. The bandaging material added weight to the 
bottom of the limb, and when the dog moved, as it 
would, this weight increased the —t between the 
two fractured ends, and consequently the bandage often 
did more harm than good by allowing the lez to swing 
about. He had never been able to convince himself that 
a charge put upon a dog’s limb was of any use under 
any circumstances ; it made the dog bite on aceount of 
his desire for cleanliness, and he scratched and became 
more restless than if the bandage had not been there. 
If the material was of the wrong consistence, it cracked 
and came off, and if it was too sticky it stuck to every- 
thing, and in a week or fortnight the growth of the hair 
woul gradually lift the charge off, so that it would be- 
come loose. 

What should be done in treating fracture of the upper 

end of the shaft of the femur? He had obtained the 
test benefit by pe on a plaster bandage on both 
egs, by practically making a pair of breeches, by 
bandaging each limb from the foot upwards, and by 

ing as high up the limb as possible, and putting a 
figure-of-8 bandage round the limb and round the loins, 
from each leg. His opinion was that the dog must be 

ut in an immovable casing from the loins, over both 
hind limbs, and that required the animal to lie down and 
keep quiet. If there was a fractured pelvis which 
penn. to be immobilized, or a fracture of the upper end 
of the femur, when it was necessary to prevent the dog 
swinging the leg, that was the best method of treat- 
ment. 

The only other point about fracture of the femur was 
when it occurred in the surgical neck, between the up- 
right shaft and the acetabulum. In the horse and the 
dog that was one of the most difficult things a a EN 
Asa rule there was no shortening of the limb, but it 
might ride up a little. Often there was no crepitus, be- 
cause there was some bleeding, and the synovial capsule 
was intact. The points in favour of the diagnosis were 
the sudden lameness, the absence of fracture of the 

lvis as tested per rectum, pain on manipulation of the 

ip, and one must go on the process of exclusion ; that 
it must be this because it could be nothing else. The 
same treatment had to be adopted as already mentioned, 
the immobilization of both hind limbs by applying a 
plaster of Paris bandage. He had adopted that in 
several cases with fair success, with greater success than 
by other methods. 


A danger in fractured femur was that fibrous union 
might take place on removal of the bandage. That was 
a most unsatisfactory condition to have to treat. In 
human surgery a method which was found to have some 
value, short of operation, was Bier’s congestion method, 

lacing an Indiarubber bandage above the seat of the 
racture in order to produce venous congestion for 30 to 
45 minutes, night and morning. That seemed to start 
the osteophytes working. He had found immense bene- 
fit from giving the dog morphia so as to keep him quiet 
while applying the bandage. By that means it could be 
oy on much more satisfactorily. By means of morphia 
e could be kept semi-comatose for several hours, and 
by the time he came round the bandage was hard and 
smooth. 

Mr. Huntrne desired only to refer to a very limited 
part of the subject, namely, the ordinary treatment of 
fracture of the shaft of the femur in the dog. He con- 
sidered that the man who bandaged it from the bottom 
upwards should have hard labour, or be prosecuted for 
malpraxis. If one wished to render immobile a broken 
bone, one must fix the joint above and the joint below 
it. And if one put a bandage on a dog’s leg which com- 
menced at the toe, one lengthened the leg by two or 
three inches and fixed it there, and every time the dog 
tried to move the limb was brought into contact with 
the ground, and consequently the fracture was shaken 
up. In his opinion the only course with such a fracture 
was to leave it alone. The dog would carry the limb and 
take care it was not much used. 

Prof. WooLprRIDGE said he had a case that morning 
which he diagnosed as fracture of the upper extremity 
of the femur of the dog. It was a large animal, and the 
history was that it had been run over by a motor lorry. 
From the condition it was obvious that the wheels of 
the motor could not have passed over any portion of it, 
but what appeared to have happened was that the wheel 
struck the dog on the hind-quarter and pushed him 
underneath, and then the body of the car passed over 
him. There was extreme mobility of the affected limb, 
which was much swollen in the upper part. On the 
inner side of the thigh was a hemorrhagic discoloration. 
Examination per rectum was negative, and he concluded 
the pelvis was not fractured. He could not discover 
any crepitus. The leg could be abducted almost to a 
right angle with the proper plane of the limb. It also 
appeared to be an inch or so longer than its fellow. The 
treatment he adopted was one which had previously 
given him successful results, namely, that mentioned by 
Prof. Woodruff. The whole of the hind-quarters were 
encased in plaster of Paris, with some cotton wool 
underneath. It was not necessary to put the bandage on 
so tightly as when bandaging a fracture at the lower por- 
tion of the limb, consequently it was not necessary to 
put the bandage on so long as to include the foot. 
After such a bandaging, movement was very limited. 
When it was finished. the dog could be put on his feet 
and could stand on them as if the hind-quarters were of 
wood. Generally the dog preferred to lie on his side. 
There was difficulty sometimes about the passage of the 
excretions, and it was necessary to give the enemata 
from day to day, though that might be obviated by 
giving proper diet. He agreed that those who ban- 
daged such a case from the foot upwards deserved con- 
demnation. He had also received some support from 
the use of a charge properly prepared, and applied with 
short strips of bandaging—not a mass of anes stuck 
all over the quarter. 

Mr. Upton said what he had found excellent treat- 
ment was the application of a Burgess plaster bandage. 
He had used it in fractured femur of many dogs, put- 
ing 8 round the croup first and then bandaging to the 
hock, by which means it seemed to almost fix the ham- 
string of the the leg. He had never had any bad results 
when using it. \ 
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Mr. MacCormack remarked that he had had to deal 
with many fractured femurs. Years ago, soon after getting 
his diploma, he was in Essex and was called into see a 
horse, the farmer asked him at the same time to see a fox- 
terrier. He found the dog had a fractured femur, high up. 
He advised that the animal ought to be killed, and the 
farmer agreed. A couple of months later he went to the 
farm again to see another horse, and noticed what he 
considered was the same dog, and found it was so, it 
was now walking perfectly. Yet it had never had a 
bandage on the cohen limb. In regard to Prof. 
Wooldridge and Mr. Hunting and their objections to 
bandaging the whole of the leg, he always bandaged 
from the toe to the hip, because if he did not do that he 
found that the toes soon became swollen, and he had to 
cut the bandage so as to permit of proper circulation. 
If a femur were broken high up, he was in the habit of 
cutting a lid of a cigar box to the shape of the leg for 
the outside, and a piece of cardboard for the inside, put- 
ting on some adhesive matter, and placing cotton wool 
over the leg to protect the bony processes. He com- 
menced any Coad te from the toe to the hip joint, and 
passed a figure of 8 bandage across the dog’s back. He 
applied the bandage fairly tightly. Sometimes over the 
ordinary bandage he placed some American sticking 

laster. Recently he treated a little Pomeranian, and 

ept the splints on for six weeks, and when it was re- 
moved the dog was all right. He bandaged then from 
toes to hip. i 

Mr. J. Wasarr said he must plead guilty to having 
applied bandaging right down to the foot in_cases of 
fractured femur. In an ordinary fracture of the femur 
his method was to put on a piece of thick cardboard, 
after damping it in starch, and cutting it to the shape of 
the leg. He found that set hard, and usually proved 
very satisfactory. He always carried the splint about 
half-and-inch below the limb, and he believed that 
obviated any concussion to the limb itself. In cases of 
fracture of the neck of the femur, he had put on a 
charge, and then applied strips of farrier’s apron. The 
results had been very good. In answer to the Presi- 
dent, who considered that the tapping of the splint on 
the ground would continually jar the fracture, he said 
he did not think there was much in that, as it prevented 
swelling also. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE said he appeared to have been mis- 
understood. The only instance in which he believed 
one should not bandage down to the foot was where the 
hind quarters were put in a plaster casing. In ban- 
daging a limb under ordinary circumstances for fracture, 
one of course proceeded to bandage to and including the 
toes. In the instances under consideration, however, 
the bandages were not used for agen in any oa. 
but simply as a means of holding the plaster. he 
casing was not tight, and so there was no pressure on 
the vessels, and no likelihood of cwdema of the limb 
occurring. In bandaging fractures of the lower portions 
of the limb with splints, he agreed with Mr. Willett, 
and carried the splint down half-an-inch below the 


oot. 

Mr. F. W. Witter said that neither of the Professors 
who spoke said whether they would clip the hair off before 
applying the splint. He would do so himself. He was 
interested in what was said about putting a bandage 
across the loins. In a few cases, he had not bandaged 
right down to the foot, and in each case was sorry for it 
because the dog gnawed the bandage below, and of 
course the limb swelled, and presented such a bad ap- 

nce that it would have a bad impression on a 
client who happened to see it, for it looked like a bad 
result, 

Mr. ForeMAN said he had bandaged over the ri 
something in the way which had been described, wit 
no good results. He agreed with Mr. Hunting, that the 
best results were obtained by leaving it alone and keep- 


ing the animal quiet. In the case of fractures occurring 
high up, one could put a charge on if it was preferred. 
In answer to Prof. Woodruff he said he employed a 
figure of eight ordinary bandage, but that was not 
sufficiently stable ; he would try plaster of Paris in 
in future. 

Principal Dewar remarked that before hearing the 
discussion he had a high opinion of the reparative power 
of Nature, but since hearing the discussion that appreci- 
ation had been increased, because it had been evident 
to him that such fractures would frequently heal 
whether they were treated or not. He was tempted to 
make that remark because of Mr. MacCormack’s experi- 
ence with the fox-terrier on the farm. 

Mr. Davis remarked that he had a valuable Pomeran- 
an brought to him with fracture of the femur. The 
injury was sustained by the dog jumping off a table. 
He clipped the hair off and put on a charge of dextrine. 
An ordinary charge made of pitch created a great mess, 
and contaminated everything it touched. He often put 
on strips of tarletan soaked in dextrine instead of a 
plaster of Paris bandage. Such a combination set very 
firmly, and was quite light. In thisdog he put the dex- 
trine on, covered it with tarletan, and strapped a piece 
round and across to the other leg. There was perfect 
recovery. The charge perhaps helped to fix some of 
muscles. 

Mr. Rocerson said he had hoped to obtain some in- 
formation with regard to fracture of the femur implicat- 
ing the stifle joint. He had a valuable fox-terrier of his 
own which had been lame for two years, but he could 
never ascertain what was the cause of the ]+meness. 
There was evidently some extensive bone deposit in the 
stifle joint. There was no X-ray photograph taken, but 
he would be very glad if anyone present would under- 
take the cure of him. 

Prof. Wooprurr, in reply, said he would shave or 
clip the hair before applying the bandage if it were a 
long-haired dog. It was necessary to fix hoth legs, so 
that the dog could not shift the limb about. He agreed 
with Mr. Hunting that, however well one limb might be 
fixed, if the other were free the dog could get about and 
so hurt the injured one. One should use surgical ban- 
daging, not calico. The former would take up the 
plastering properly. 


Post-MorTEM SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Davis showed in a two ounce bottle a fcetal calf 
at eight weeks. Such were not uncommon where con- 
tagious abortion was rife. It was to be expected that 
when a new Bill was framed for the prevention of con- 
tagious abortion, it would be punishable if there were 
failure to notify it. But he would like to know how the 
man could be justly punished who failed to notify the 
arrival of a specimen like he was showing. That cow 
would convey the disease to its neighbour, just as if it 
had gone seven months. Sterility among cattle was 
very common. It was put down to an acid condition 
of the vagina, to contraction of the os, and sometimes 
to want on the part of the bull. In the case of the cow 
which had parted with this specimen, under ordinary 
circumstances she would simply have been thought to 
have “turned,” while as a matter of fact she had con- 
ceived. He was convinced that many cases classed as 
sterility were due to early abortion. 

Prof. WooLpRipGE showed the uterus and ovaries of 
a Scotch terrier bitch, eight years of age, which had 
never been in whelp. Three weeks ago he was asked to 
see the animal and examine it with a veterinary sur- 
geon. The body was distended symmetrically, and the 
distension appeared to be in the lower part of the abdo- 
men. The first impression formed was that she was in 
whelp, but he was assured she had never been served. 
On manipulation he could not find any indication of a 


foetus, and owing to his previous experience of numerous 
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cases of the same kind, he diagnosed chronic metritis, 
which he believed to be more common in and around 
London during the last two years than formerly. He 
had rarely met with the condition out of London. He 
was told she had not habitually vomited, but was known 
to have vomited once during the last week. He found 
no discharge in the vulva; generally one could find a 
greyish, sticky, viscid discharge. Sometimes it was of 
chocolate colour. He recommended excision, but the 
veterinary surgeon said he would rather try ordinary 
medical treatment first, putting her on, at his sugges- 
tion, salol and urotropin. A week later she was report- 
ed to be much less in size, but before he had had time 
to answer the letter he received another saying that the 
bitch was nearly as big as before, and that it would be 
better to operate. A few days later the distention had 
gone again, but on examining the vulva there was found 
a small speck of grey viscid discharge, and so he pro- 
ceeded to operate. On opening the abdominal cavity 


the uterus was not immediately visible ; usually in that. 


condition it was very distended and lying in immediate 
contact with the abdominal wall. In this instance it 
was in the normal position. The horns of the uterus 
were of less calibre than his little finger. The veterinary 
surgeon, who had not previously seen the condition, de- 
murred as to that being the cause of the distension. To 
satisfy him he (the speaker) examined the abdominal 
cavity more thoroughly and found nothing abnormal 
except much fat. On removing the uterus the veteri- 
nary surgeon again expressed doubt, and so, after the 
operation was finished, he slit the uterus open and found 
a condition which he believed was not common. Usually 
in this condition the inner wall showed very little, 
usually it was pallid. But in this case it was much 
congested, being almost claret-coloured, and was cystic 
from the fallopian tube to the body, containing numer- 
ous cysts. Both ovaries appeared to be normal. He 
saw a condition similar to it in an aged bitch which had 
never had pups, and operation was refused by the 
owner ; he preferred that she should be de-troyed. 
The uterus was distended with similar grey material. 
The mucons membrane was pallid, but from the ovaries 
to the body of the uterus there were numerous small 
cysts. In the case from which this specimen was taken 
there was no bladder trouble, and the bitch was pro- 
gressing favourably. 

Mr. ForEMAN, referring to Prof. Wooldridge’s speci- 
men, said he had had about ten cases of the kind during 
the last seven years, but they had not done well under 
treatment. There had been no operation, and they had 
all died. The discharge had been mostly a greyish one. 
He believed it to be contagious, as he had two bitches 
from the same house similarly affected, with two years 
interval between. Both were maidens. He had also 
found it in cats, but he did not know whether they were 
maiden cats. 

He wished to call attention to a little fox-terrier, 
three months old, which was continually swallowing 
stones. (A number of them exhibited.) Nothing which 
was done seemed to check the habit. The owner said 
he could hear the stones rattling in the abdomen, and 
it was so. He had known one other dog do the same, a 
Great Dane, 18 months old. He was called in to make 
a post-mortem examination, because poison was suspect- 

. He took out a double handful of pebbles, and found 
much dilatation of the stomach. When kept away from 
reach of stones, this particular puppy was repasting 
on loosened cement and ate it. Is it a case of dilatation, 
and does the weight give relief ? 

Prof. Wooprurr remarked that metritis could have 
the ordinary acute course after parturition in the dog, 
bnt it could also have a remarkably chronic course, 
especially in maiden bitches, or in those which had not 
been in whelp for some years. With regard to the idea 


of infection, it would be nearer the truth to say that the 
conditions which produced it in one dog caused it also 
in another. Ifa bitch was not allowed to have pups, 
and it was 7 or 8 years old, it would be found to have 
chronic septic metritis, not because of contagion, but be- 
cause of the reproduction of the same causal factor. He 
was not surprised to hear that the cases were not cured 
without operation, considering the enormous amount 
of pus present—sometimes a pint or a quart in a do 
weighing 25lb—the mucous membrane was 
and no amount of syringing would clear all the little 
ogee Diagnosis should be made as early as possi- 

le, and the uterus removed. If one delayed until 
there was depression, mstipation, and vomiting, it 
would generally be found to be too late. The points 
aiding the diagnosis were: a maiden bitch, or one which 
had been kept from having whelps, swelling of the ab- 
domen—which was not ordinary ascites, and there was 
no fluid thrill or shifting dulness. And usually there 
was a wet mark wherever such a bitch had been sitting 
down, a yellowish-green or chocolate-coloured discharge. 
Operation of course made the bitch sterile, but that 
was an advantage to the owner, because the condition 
occurred in these bitches whose owners did not wish 
them to propagate. It was difficult to know how the 
infection got there, as the bitch had not been lined. 

In reference to the case in which the dog swallowed 
stones, dilation of the stomach could be ascertained 
by giving the powders of a seidlitz powder separately, 
and then percussing out the stomach boundaries. 

Prof. WooLDRIDGE objected to this method, as it 
was painful. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Fellows who 
had brought forward specime:s, and the meeting ter- 


ininated. 
Hue A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


Two Calves in Four Months. 


We are indebted to Mr. Harold Leeney for calling 
attention to the following letter :— 


To the Editor of The Field. 


Sir,—I am writing to tell = of a recent occurrence 
on my farm. One of my Jersey cows was served on 
January 15, 1910, she came in season again on April 7, 
1910, and again on June 8, 1910, and on each occasion 
she was served by the same Jersey bull. On December 
21 she dropped a bull calf a month overdue 
to the first service. Now this cow had regularly given 
between twelve and fourteen quarts a day, but after 
calving on December 21 she only gave six or seven 
quarts a day, and lately we have seriously thought of 
getting rid of her, as she is ten years old, and seemed to 
be going off in her milk. Last week, however, we were 
looking at her closely, and she seemed to be getting 
very big again, and her udder was increasing in size. 
Imagine our surprise when on Easter Sunday, April 16, 
she dropped another full-grown bull calf, all but four 
months after the December calf. The first calf was 
evidently born to the service of January 15, 1910, and 
the second to the service of June 8, 1910. 

Is not thisa very remarkable thing? The cow is fit 
and well, and her udder is huge and looks like produc- 
ing fourteen quarts again. I should be very grateful if 
oe could explain this occurrence, and should like to 

now if any of your readers have heard of a similar 
thing. I could imagine such a thing happening if the 
first calf had been prematurely born, but it was a grand 
calf, evidently born to the first service mentioned. 1 
have regularly taken your valuable paper for many years 
but do not remember having seen anything like this 


occurrence before. 
Sun Rising, near Banbury. Eric Crosstey, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1910, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders Sheep} 2 
and-Mouth | (including | Counties |Scab.| Swine Fever. 
Outbreaks | Animals isease. | Farcy) Affected 
Devies. Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- | 2ut- | Ani- | Out-  Ani-/ Animals Out- | Out- | Slaugh- 
firm’d [ported lbreaks| mals. breaks mals.| Attacked breaks breaks. | tered. * 
Week ended April 22] 21 | a1 | 9| 15 | 2] 62 | 328 
| 85 28} 4 13 211 
1909 31 | 41 15 | 73 Middlesex 1] 8] 42 | 585 
1908 16 19 8| 40) 8 87 162 
Total for 16 weeks,1911 | 321 370 1 66 207 L284 677 | 7187 
urrey 
1910 497 | 612 114.294 297] 359 | 2837 
—_ 1909 454 640 199 807 |Lanark 1] 399] 470 | 4464 
1908 389 548 3 | 1127 252 870 599] 3512 | 2528 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, April 25. 1911. Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 
IRELAND. Week ended April 22 3 3 9 
1910 3 7 1 76 
Corresponding Week in 1909 1 5 14 
1908 2 4 1 26 
Total for 16 weeks, 1911 3 3 1 | 2 36 216 44 732 
— 4 6 29 277 21 572 
Corresponding period in {1209 me 2 2 35 251 10 94 
1908... 3 he 17 236 49 | 1128 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, April 24, 1911 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Decline of Rabbits. 


The rabbit industry in Victoria is stated to be slowly 
but surely disappearing. The first export of frozen 
rabbits was made in 1894, in which year 14,928 rabbits 
were sent to England. Next year the total was 431,716. 
In 1909 the total was 5,678,224, and 1905, 10,258,356. 
Since oy oF pe the total has gradually declined till last 

ear it had come down to 2,841,648 rabbits exported. 
Sascten and agriculturists alike are pleased at this 
result. The former have all their available freezing 
plants occupied with meat and butter and cheese, while 
the latter view the gradual extinction of the rabbit pest 
with composure.—7'he Lancet. 


Cruelty to Animals—A Local Society's Report. 


A copy of the 32nd annual report of the work of the 
Crystal Palace District branch of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has just reached 
us, and a perusal of the Committee’s pronouncement, in 
the introductory pages of the pamphlet, has rudely dis- 
turbed our preconceived notions respecting the aims 
and objects of the Society. 

Most people, we assume, cordially approve the humani- 
tarian objects with which the title of the Society is 
identified, viz., the prevention of cruelty to dumb ani- 
mals, but we are afraid that if many copies of the report 
under notice have been distributed, some, let us ho 
erroneous, ideas concerning the prevention efforts of the 
Society will have been disseminated, to the detriment of 
both the parent and the local Society. 

The extraordinary phraseology and logic of the follow- 
ing extracts from the Report of the Crystal Palace Dis- 
trict branch we-eommend to the attention of those who 


are genuinely interested in the preventative policy of the 
Society : 

“The Committee can only repeat that it is to some 
extent a matter of regret that so few cases of ill- 
treatment of animals have been brought to notice. 
This may arise from several causes... . . However 
this may be, the fact remains that whereas there were 
93 cases in 1907, and 90 in 1908, there have been only 
31 in 1909 and 29 in 1910. This is a great drop and 
must be changed.” .. . 


The Report gives various reasons for the regrettable 
paucity of cases of ill-treatment brought to light, viz. : 


“The improved condition of public opinion as re- 
gards cruelty and what it means...... Owing to 
education and other causes kindness to snlendie has 
actually increased and cruelty diminished. 

That less energy than formerly has been exercised 
on the part of those chiefly concerned in detecting 
cruelty.” 


The lamentations of the Committee concerning the 
financial status of the branch are thus expressed :— 


“ Tt is to be regretted that there has been a drop in 
the subscriptions from £135 in 1907 to £99 in 1910; 
the decrease has been gradual, and shows (we fear) 
a diminished interest in the Society.” 


After reading, and re-reading, this surprising avowal 
of the Committee’s regret at “this great drop in the 
number of cases of ill-treatment of animals brought to 
notice,” we are constrained to ask : Is the Society really 
less anxious to prevent the ill-treatment of animals than 
to secure an increase in the number of convictions for 
actual cruelty ? 

If the old axiom, which would have us believe that 
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“ prevention is better than cure” is a dead letter with 
the Society—well, the sooner we know whether the 
capital “P” in the Society’s initials stands for Preven- 
tion or Prosecuticn, the better we shall be enabled to 
gauge the utilitarian status of the R.S.P.C.A.—The 


ydenham News. 


Changes at the Dick College. 


At the meeting of the Board, on Wednesday after- 
noon, Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, M.R.C.V.s., was appointed 
Principal, in succession to Prof. J. R. U. Dewar, resigned. 
Following on this appointment, Prof. A. Gofton is to be 
transferred to the Chair in Veterinary Medicine, and a 
vacancy is thereby created in Veterinary Surgery and 
Obstetrics. 


Personal. 


At a meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council on Mon- 
day, April 17th, a letter was read from Mr. James Thom- 
son, V.S., stating that as he did not intend to be in resi- 
dence in Aberdeen he wished to give notice that his 
professional services as burgh inspector under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act would not be available 
after 15th May. The Council agreed to record their 
appreciation of Mr. Thomson’s services. It may be re- 
called that Mr. Thomson purchased the small landed 
property of Fawsyde, in Kincardineshire, some time 
ago, and intends to make his residence there—North 
ritish Agriculturist. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, April 21. 


Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
H. G. Tabuteau-Herrick to be Lieut. Dated April 22. 


OBITUARY. 


Sm, M.R.C.v.s. 
1875. Graduated, Glas: June, 1885. 
Mr. Sim died on 17th April, at Alexandra Road, West 
Cardiff, from pneumonia of four days duration and sub- 
sequent heart failure. His age was 61 years. 


Miss Fanny Epirh Wanp, aged 26, daughter of a 
veterinary surgeon at Southwell, was dressing her hair 
on Good Friday night preparatory to going to the 
Minster service. Thinking she heard some one at the 
door, she turned her head sharply, and her hair caught 
fire from a burning candle. Her screams attracted the 
neighbours, who went to her assistance. An inqniry 


was held at Newark Hospital, and a verdict of acci-|® 


dental death was returned. 


WHAT IS PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT? 
Sir, 

Many years ago a Veterinary Medical Society was formed 
and a set of professional rules drawn up. These embraced 
uniform fees, poaching in a neighbour's district, etc. I 
soon found to my cost that those loudest were the most 
dangerous. I give a sample or two. 

A farmer asked me what I charged for castrating colts. 
I told him. His reply was So-and-so did his for nothing. 
He gathered a certain number from his neighbours and got 
his free. 

Another farmer asked me to examine a cow, which I did. 
I was then informed that another V.S. was attending 
her, but the animal was not improving. What would I 
charge him to attend the animal, that the V.S. in attend- 


ance did his work meantime at half priee, and if he suc- 
ceeded in getting him in at a proprietor (and a client of 
mine) near he got his attendance free. 

Most people know where to find a V.S., and they are 
legion that will insure any wreck of an in-foal mare at the 
conditions of the prospectus, and thereby secure the patron- 
age of another’sclient. Itis high time the civil law was 
tested on such practices. I have known the same class 
going 8 or 9 miles for a less fee than 3 miles. Disgraceful 
is not a proper designation for such conduct. 

Thanking you in anticipation.— Yours, etc. 

A Nortn Country Vert. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. 
Sir, 

Ten years hence the profession (commercially) may have 
recovered the check it has sustained through the advent 
of motor and electric traction; this ‘‘ consummation so 
devoutly to be wished,’’ will probably be brought about by 
the desire of the public that their bodies may in no wise 
suffer harm from animal diseases which the V.S. has under 
his control, his services being well (?) remunerated—in the 
meantime, where are we? Never lower, or with worse 
prospects! Yet the Council is coolly trying firstly, to coerce 
a large proportion of the profession into supplying a pro- 
fusion of money which is not wanted; and, secondly, in 
deluding them into the belief that the state of the profession 
warrants the expenditure. Away with such false promises, 
and let us face the facts. 

Why is the Royal College so low in funds? Chiefly on 
account of there being fewer students: and why are the 
students fewer? The only answer is, the poor outlook of 
obtaining a living. For the time being we are undoubtedly 
‘*under a cloud.’’ I have met several highly respected 
practiticners who have been in business for years, who have 
told me how badly they have been hit by loss of horse 
practice, to the reduction of half their incomes; and how 
can a young man of only average ability hope to gain a 
living, even if he takes contracts at 7/- per horse per annum? 

I should certainly have said ‘‘ hear, hear’’ to all Prof. 
Dewar's remarks at the recent Council meeting, for it is 
all very well for the wealthy heads at the Council Board 
who support the dignity of the profession and have un- 
doubtedly in the past done much to raise it in public esteem, 
to be guardians and guarantors, but they do not represent 
the struggling rank and file as, after all is said, to the 
majority of those entering any calling ‘‘ kudos”’ is the 
mainspring of all commercial, professional, and social 
success. 

In time other channels may be open, meanwhile your 
humble servant would suggest that the Council should rest 
on their laurels, ‘‘bide a wee’’ economize, put down 
quackery and underselling, waiting patiently till this 
‘* calamity be overpassed.’’—Yours, etc 


Brompton Road, London, S.W. 
April 25. 


Henry Dyer. 


ir, 
I should like to point out to the whole profession the 


difficulty of a young practitioner. Example: My friend 
starts practice for himself eight years ago, and works u 
by energy and skill a good connnection amongst g 
clients. Swine fever or anthrax comes along; my friend 
has then to take a back seat, to the misunderstanding of 
his clients, and watch another practitioner (whom they have 
already judged) come, do, and say what he likes to them. 
The clients and others at once imagine that my friend is 
not so well qualified, or worse still, not recognised profess- 
ionally. Surely this could be altered. 

Iam sorry, but I cannot refrain from presuming that if 
young veterinary surgeons are not allowed equal rights to 
live professionally with others, in districts where quacks 
abound, that it is small wonder I see adverts. in The 
Record for sober men. Even young M.R.C.V.8. cannot 
fight against long odds without gettimg downhearted. 
—Yours truly, 

A Frienp or a Youne Sranren. 
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